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ABSTRACT • • . ^ . ' - . 

This study was designed to explore the influences of 
visual context upon sentence comprehension in young children. Three-, 
four-, five-, and six-year-old children were presented with various 
linguistic tasks under varied visual context constraints. Four 
context conditions — no visual context, a helpful 
helpful visual context acted out, and a misleadir 
context--were used in testing sentence comprehension. It was 
hypothesized that younger children's performance would be most 
affected by varying visual context and that fewest errors would 
result with helpful context, more with no context, and the greatest 
number with confusing context. The findings supported the hypothesis. 
In discussing the implications of these findings for 
instruction (arid performing language therapy) , the 
concludes that teaching language through context manipulation of 
cdmmunication demand situations may prove more profitable than 
present attempts to teach language rules directly. (Author/LG) 
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Sociolin guistic Research in Communlcatiorl Development 

; The line of research reported in this, paper assuwes that roan's 
social and linguistic behaviors can be dtascribed by systems of rules. Such 
rules intend no prescriptions (Thou shalt not kill; Use "as" instead of 
'like-".) about how men should behave. They simply illustrate regularities 
in behavior. Insofar as man's behavior is not random, rule systems can 
describe, it parsimoniously and powerfully. 

Linguists have profitably employed this proposition in constructing 
grammars--sets of rules to describe how men order sentences. Some socio- 
logists have employed similar tactics inr describing sociat behaviors . 
Erving Go describes such rules in a manner superficir 

reminiscent of etiquette books. 

- Researchers interested in how children learn to talk have often 
used the research strategy of describing apparent rules exhibited in their 
speech behavior. The major focus, to date has been psycholinguistic: 
Researchers such as Roger Brot-m, David Mcl-^sil, Paula Itenyul-:, and others have 
described children's linguistic performances in light of what grammatical rules 
the child adheres to at particular stages of development. ^ 

A parallel research direction has been sociolinguistic: Researchers 
such as Dan Sobin, Courtney Cazden , and Lois Bloom' hive been interested in 
variations of linguistic performance which are primarily due to social 
variance. Put another way, this line of research (of which the present paper 
xs a part) is concerned with the effects of communication situations upon 
children's speech performance. ^ 

Children's Dependence on Context / ;^ — ^ 
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^ . For several years , I have been sparing with one particular problem 
area within the sphere of sociolinguistic studies in communication develop- 
ment — children's dependence upon surrounding visual context in communication. 
Several theorists have observed that children are tightly bound to what they 
see. On many occasions, this dependence aids communication, since children 
can point to objects then are unable to name, or demonstrate processes 
which they lack knwledge to describe in j^ature, grammatically acceptable 
fashion. I have attempted to explore the development of this contextual 
dependence by presenting children with various linguistic tasks under varied 
visual context constraints . Some of the constraints were designed to aid 
performance by providing "clues ' to correct responses; others were designed 
to hinder performance by providing misleading "clues'. Basically, the 



prototype context conditions have been the following v 

1. Helpful Visual Context s In this condition, a child 
xs asked to gerJorm a task, and some visual referent 
related to the task is simultaneously shown to him. 
In such a situatipn, the child can coinbine his gram^ 
matical knowledge with visual situational cues to 
deduce a correct answer/ . 

2. No Visual Conte xt, In this condition, there is 

no helpful object' present. The child muse comprehend 



the task and produce, the * linguistic perf ormauice 
required without cdhtextuat^^^^ 

3. Confusing Visual Context* In this condition, a 

visual referent is shown the subject, as in condition 
1, but the-referent is intentionally misleading. In 
this condition the child must choose bet^/een conflicting 
l^giiistixj^ndVcc^ ; - \ :^ 

In addition to specific aims: in parti cul studies , two ge^^^ hypotheses 
guided this reseatjrch: !• Thaft younger child^^ more 
af fected by vaaryi^ context theoi would ^^^^t^^ of cider chiidren; and 

Z. That fewest errors v/ould result w^^^ with no 

qpn^xt^varid 13*% greatest riiii^^ ^ 



:Answeifs to Questions 



In the first experiment employing : these cond^^^^ and four- 

year-old children responded to questions about everyday ob jects (glass > 
spoon , pencils etc . , ) . In the ''helpf ul" condi tiori the object itself i was 
shovm the subject as the question wasv asked In the "no-context" cond^ 
thq object was shcn/h to the child but put 6^ 

was askejd. In the '-confusing" condition , the child: v'as shown one object 
(for example, a spoon) and asked about a differient: object {"JWhat do lyou 

dp .tf^h \ei^peticiJJ7 v;v " — ~ : 

In some j^rtions of the istudy there appeared tP be an age-byr context 
interaction in the predicted dir^ 

significant. Perhaps lack of significance was caused by. age groups not 
sufficiently discrete from, each ott variations had 

little effect because, though they provided^ a ^ of the siabject matter 

of ^the question, thiey provided.no hint about a.ppssible "right answer" 
(as opposiBd to ''wrong"! ^ ^ 

In any case, the data proypked me sufficie^ to tj^ ^ second study. 



Sentence Coraprehenslon 



In this study, four age groups of children (3, A, 5, 6) Wdre 
presented with a sentence comprehension task using *'reversibXe«*pa08ive^ 
sentences, a construction knovm to be difficult for children. A swple item: 



Experimenter: 



Luoy is kissed by Charlie Brown < 
the kissing? 



Wio is doing 



" In the "helpful' condition, children were shown a picture depicting tiie 
action (Charlie Brown kissing Lucy on the che^ In the no-context con<?i- - 
tion, no picture was shown* In the confusing context condition a misleading 
picture was shot;n. (In the example above, «ie misleading picture would show 
Lucy kissing Charlie Brown on the cheek) • Subjects were carefully instructed 
to respond to the meaning of the sentences, and warned that the pictures 
might try to trick them. _ 

Results revealed that three--year-olds ' performance wais fine with helfi- 
ful picture but deteriorated when older children 

were quite succes s f ul in botii helpful and no-context condition • We reported 
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no statistical analyses becaijse of the "perfect" cells, but no statistics 
are heeded to demonstrate the salience of the difference between, three-year* 
'^^^'^ and everyone else in the no-context condition* ^ - ^ - - 



The confusing context condition fooled everybody* 
olds chose the picture over the sentence more than 90% (p 



Even seven-year- 
of the time« 



Perhaps this condition was so difficult because the picture suggested a 
"right" answer* Perhaps the difficulty was due to the straightforwardness 
of the picture— compared to a sentence which required some thought to decode. 
Another possibility is that the verbal performance of naming an actor other 
than the one pictured proved an obstructing variable * This last possibility 
is being examined by a study now in progress, in which subjects are asked to 
"act out" the sentence using toys and dolls. 



TThatever the causes^ thd variations o£ context condition seem a 
more inqoortant variable in some contexts than in others . The research 
problem which this suggests is^ what kinds of conditions ms^e visual 
context vary in importance as sociolinguis tic determiners of children's 
speech performance. 

Variables Influencing Importance of Context 

The last study to be reported here atten^ted (with only partial suc- 
cess) to address itself to these issuesv Since the major differences in 
previous research had been between three-year-^olds and evaryone^olse^ this 
study enq^loyed ttireeryear-ords and five-year-olds as subjects. Since task 
difficulty may have been a factor in previous results , test materials 
included both active-declarative and reversible-passive sentences of similar 
Xaiid counteidbalanced) content:; ' 



!jftrtive;^? ^ 



Since the hatture of the context (objects ys* pictures) may have an 

ef f ect> we included (along with^^^^^^ and helpful-picture cpnditipns— 

the mis leading cpndi t i^^^^^ experimenter 
••acted 

cdiildv^ 



trnt"* a sentence with smalt^olls ^^^he^presented ^the aentehce^^-thei 



^ 1 



Fihallyv_ the study examined resp^ 
hension tasks * It was ^predicted that^^^^^^^ less 
personal involvement in the processing of /the sti^^ a 
comprehenjsion task > children >yould bC likely to /depKehd less upon context* 
Similarly^ since imitation is like ly t^^ "easier'- task than oDnprehensipn/ 

tiiis^yariatole might speak to ^the relationship^ between task difficulty and 
dependence^ p« ^t ^ :^ -y^ :- - > 



Itesults revealed that 
thre€^yeau^-olds in all^tasksv 



1>: five^^^ 

(p < VMIK 2^ j^a^sive sentiences/iWere more 
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Imitation 
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difficult to repeat (p < . 001) , but not to comprehend tihjm^^ t^ active^^ 
counterparts. 3. Hhe imitatiye perform^ reyersible passiye sentences 
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Imitation 
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Active 
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- Passive 
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was 


lower for three*year-olds only (age by active-passive interaction, 
•026) « A. Context conditions oaused significant variation of perfonnancei 
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Imitation Ohly_ 








Age 


Active 
.75 
.95 


Passive 

.41 - 

.86 ; 




the 


.006) in tiie coroprehension task , but there 
"helpful picture^ smd the j'^^ 


was no difference betureen 
^ with dolls" conditions . 
















Age ; " No-Cphtext - 


)reherisiohVpnly^^ 
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5 - : y = .77 
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.87 . 



An "eyeball" of this data suggests a possible interaction with age which is 
not statistically significant (p» «152) . S. In the imitation task, dif^ 
ferences between context conditions are not significant (pai«103) and insofar 
as then may exist they are opposite to what might have been eT^pected: 
nerformance is highest in the no context condition 1 
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Discussion 



Older children do better than younger ones, and perhaps (p« .15) ar? 
less troubled by context variations: We are still cloudy.cn this issue. 
Whereas task difficulty (active V3. passive) is quite i!i5>ortant for iniitatiqfi, 
the context conditions fail to have much effect upon repetition performance.' 
In fact imitation may be e2»ier (p* .10) without context. The performance 
is purely veri>al and may be accon^lished with no overt thought of tubanisig, 
so it is possible that "helpful* context simply gets in the way . 

There are many miresolved puzzles, but the following proposition are 
supportable: 



1. 



2v 



3^ 



4. 



Variations of visual context affect sentence comprer 
hension for both active and reversible passive sentences. 

Pictured visual context is about equally as^^ h^ 
vaa^laoting^ut jidte ^ 



per f dnman^V of : 



yari/atiohs Mttpia^^ 
Presiimabiy^ cohtejfe^T^^^^ 
bf^ev^entan^e^^i^ 

\]atvra^c6rrectc:answeJ^^ ^^^^^ \ ^" j^: ? :^ ^ 



In addition, I suspect future studies may yet establish a stidble age by context 
interaction for three and five-year-old^ The r^ole^^^^ 

remains ^problematic. ^ M, '^^ . ^ ; 

These findings may hav^ i^^^ 'i 
Presenting sentences which are neW to * cKtld along with/^ yisua^ 
context may iid-c»n?>reKehsion and t^^ • 
On ti-e Whble , the cohTOjgti of ^:<sa^^ language (andvj^rfor^ language 
tl-erapy) through context mahipulation of coimntmica nay 
prove raore^^^^E^^ 

rofuf«toie^atibe^ : ; 
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